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CATHEDRAL OF WELLS. 

















[West Front of the Cathedral of Wells.) 


Tuts is, in many respects, one of the most magnificent 
of our cathedrals. Its form is the usual one of a cross, 
the principal limb or bar, which extends from east to 
west, being 371 feet in length, and the other, or the 
transept, measuring 135 feet from north to south. Over 
the junction of the nave and transept is a tower rising to 
the height of 160 feet; and two other massive towers, 
each 126 feet in height, crown the extremities of the west 
front. This fagade, as may be seen from our wood-cut, 
presents a remarkably splendid display of tracery and 
sculptured figures. Altogether, there are introduced 
into the composition no fewer than 150 statues of the 
size of life, and above 300 others of smaller size. Not- 
withstanding the mutilation which nearly all of these 
sculptures have undergone, the effect of so vast a throng 
of figures, and of the elaborate decoration of every niche 
and buttress, is rich in the extreme. .The towers, by 
which the whole is surmounted, add greatly to the 
grandeur of the display, and make this erection alto- 
gether one of the most noble and imposing of which 
the architecture of the middle ages can boast. 

The first church at Wells is said to have been founded 
by the great Ina, king of Wessex, in 704. The town, 
however, does not appear to have become the seat of a 





beginning of the tenth century. But the early history of 
the see is extremely obscure. The first bishop of whom 
there is any certain account is John de Villula, who, 
before his elevation to the mitre, is said to have practised 
physic at Bath, and by that means to have earned the 
means of purchasing the see from the rapacious Rufus. 
This was about the year 1091. As soon as he obtained 
his ecclesiastical dignity, De Villula removed the epis- 
copal seat from Wells to Bath, whether with the object 
of still continuing to pursue his original profession we 
do not know, but, at any rate, not without all the 
opposition in their power from the subordinate function- 
aries of the former church. The act, indeed, was the 
oceasion of bitter and long-protracted animosity between 
the Wells and Bath establishments; whose disputes were 
rather appeased for the moment than finally settled by 
the decision of De Villula’s successor, Bishop Robert, 
about the year 1139, that the diocesan should be styled 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and be enthroned, on his 
admission, in both churches. De Villula had thrown 
aside the old title altogether, and called himself Bishop 
of Bath only. But although this prelate is not spoken 
of in very laudatory terms in the chronicles of his church, 
and his slight regard for the more ancient seat of his 


bishopric till the reign of Edward the Elder, in the | bishopric, in comparison with the city as he had 
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been accustomed to exercise his lay fanctions, seems to 
have been strongly enough manifested, he was probably 
a person of much greater merit than his detractors would 
lead us to conclude. From his successful practice as a 
physician, we may suppose that in learning and scientific 
knowledge he was considerably beyond his age. Not- 
withstanding, too, what is reported of the way in which 
he obtained his bishopric, he does not appear to have 
been deficient in the munificence becoming his place. 
He built, out of his revenues, a new church at Bath, 
being the structure which preceded the present abbey 
church. At Wells, however, he allowed the cathedral 
to fail to ruin; and he also gave great offence, not 
unnaturally, to the canons, by pulling down a cloister, 
hall, and dorter, or lodging place, which one of his 
predecessors, Bishop Giso, had built for them, and 
érecting a residence for himself on their site. It must 
be confessed that he would seem to have carried matters 
with rather a high hand. 

De Villula died in 1123, and was succeeded by Bishop 
Robert, already mentioned, who repaired or rebuilt the 
cathedral, which his predecessor had allowed to go to 
decay. After him Reginald Fitz-Joceline, Archdeacon 
of Salisbury, was appointed to the see. This prelate, 
who was afterwards elected Archbishop of Canterbury, 
though he died before his actual removal to that see, 
obtained from King Richard I. a strange grant, the 
original of which is still preserved, giving him and his 
successors the right of keeping dogs for hunting 
ever all the county of Somerset, as fully, so it runs, 
as any of his predecessors had ever enjoyed the 
same. 

The present cathedral was begun in the early part of 
the reign of Henry III, or before the middie of the 
thirteenth century, by Bishop Joceline de Welles, or 
‘Froteman, as he is otherwise called; who also made 
Wélls his place of residence, and in other respects 
restored it to the precedence which, in everything except 
the title of the see, it has since retained. 

The entire body of the church, from the west end to 
the middle of the present choir, is supposed to be the 
work of Bishop Joceline de Welles. The two western 
towers, however, were only added, that on the south 
about the end of the fourteenth century, by Bishop John 
de Harewell, and that on the north, about twenty years 
after, by Bishop Bubwith. Before this the body of 
the church had been completed to its eastern extremity ; 
and the great centra} tower bad also been erected by 
Bishop Drokensford, soon after the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, in the reign of Edward III. 
This at least is Mr. Britton’s conjecture, from the style 
of the architecture. 

The interior of the greater part of this cathedral par- 
takes.of the massive character which belonged to the 
éarliest age of what is called the Gothie style. The 
eastern portion, however, which is of later date, 
is distinguished by much greater lightness. But the 
glory of the cathedral is the Lady Chapel, placed, as 
usual, beyond the choir. Here the columns are formed 
of clusters of the most slender and elegant shafts, crowned 
with capitals of exquisite richness and beauty ; while all 
around is a profusion of the most elaborate ornament. 
As a whole this chapel has been sometimes esteemed 
the most beautiful and perfect gem of ecclesiastical 
architecture in England. 

Many ancient and some sumptuous monuments are 
dispersed over the different parts of the cathedral. Of 
these one of the most remarkable is that of Bishop 
Thomas of Beckington, who died in 1465, after having, 
during the twenty-two years that he held the see, expended 
large sums on the repair and extension of the cathedral. 
It is in the choir, and presents a very rich and elaborate 
display of carving and sculpture. 

he cloisters, the chapter-house, and the bishop’s 


palac., which are in the vicinity of the cathedral, are all 
highly deserving of inspection. ‘The cloisters form a large 
quadrangle attached to the south side of the church, the 
sides measuring severally from 150 to 160 feet in le ength, 
Over the east side is a large room containing the library 
of the establishment, which was built by Bishop Bubwith 
in the early part of the fifteenth century. The chapter- 
house is a handsome octangular building, of 52 feet 
diameter in the interior, the roof being supported by a 
single central pillar. The episcopal palace, which stands 
at a short distance south from the cathedral, has quite 
the appearance of an old baronial castle. It is a large, 
irregular structure, and is surrounded not only by a loity 
embattled wall, but also by a broad moat full of water, 
the grand entrance being by a bridge thrown over the 
north side. The entire extent of the inclosed space is 
about seven acres. North-west from the cathedral is 
the deanery-house; and beyond that are twenty houses 
forming what is called the Vicars’ College or Close, an 
establishment consisting of two principals and twelve 
vicars, five of whom are distinguished as seniors. 

The town and cathedral of Wells stand in a valley at 
the foot of the Mendip Hills, near the source of the 
river Ax, and also near that of another spring called 
St. Andrew’s Well, from which the place is supposed to 
derive its name. Hills rise at a little distance nearly all 
around, some being wooded, while others are covered 
only with their native green sward, The cathedral 
forms a striking object as seen from all fhe great roads 
leading to the city. 





OLD TRAVELLERS.—WILLIAM DAMPIER. 
No. 3.—( Conclusion.) 


Arter reposing for awhile at Juan Fernandez, Dampier, 
his friend Wafer, and the rest of them, cruized off the 
coasts of Peru and Chili, where they took several Spa- 
nish prizes, but met with no very signal success. Dam- 
pier, however, saw with great delight the towering 
mountains and volcanic peaks of the Andes, Judging 
that he was not to make his fortune this trip, (but 
money to him seems always te have been a secondary 
consideration,) he let his passion for seeing new coun. 
tries lead him; and wishing to obtain some knowledge 
of the northern coast of Mexico, he quitted his old com- 
rades and joined another buccaneer, called Swan, who 
had also found his way into the Seuth Seas, where he 
intended cruizing in hopes of capturing the annual 
galleon from Mexico. ‘The rich Spanish ship escaped 
them, but Dampier obtained and carefully registered the 
knowledge he sought for. After encountering more 
perils than prizes along the shores of Mexico, California, 
and other parts of the American continent, and losing 
fifty of their men who were cut to pieces by the Spaniards 
at Santa Pecaque, Captain Swan and Dampier thought 
it would be more to their profit to sail for the East 
Indies. ‘They had some difficulty in persuading the 
ignorant sailors to consent to this, for having never 
heard of such a route to that part of the world, the 
common men thought it impracticable. The science of 
Dampier (who was enrapiured at the prospect of so 
new and long a voyage), and the eloquence of Captain 
Swan and other of the officers, triumphed, however, 
over the ignorance of the men; and the Indian voyage 
being determined upon, they made sail for some unin- 
habited islands off the Californian coast, where they 
careened their ships. During their stay here, Dampier 
underwent an extraordinary process of sand-baking. 
He says, “ I had been a long time sick of a dropsy, a 
distemper whereof many of our men died; so here I 
was laid and covered all but my head in the hot sand ; 
1 endured it near half an hour, and then was taken out 





and laid to sweat ina tent. EF did sweat exceedingly 
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while I was in the sand, and I do believe it did me much 
ood. for I grew well soon after.” 

On the 31st of March, 1686, these daring mariners 
set out from Cape Corrientes to traverse the vast, and 
then very imperfectly known, Pacific Ocean. The dis- 
tance to the Ladrone Islands, their nearest point, was 
variously calculated by Spanish and English books of 
navigation, at 1900, 2300, and 2400 leagues. Captain 
Swan persuaded his men that the calculation which gave 
the shortest distance was the correct one ;—he assured 
them that Sir Francis Drake and others of our old cir- 
cumnavigators had made the run in less than fifty days, 
and, as ships were better built now than then, he felt 
confident he should reach the Ladrones in little more 
than forty days. The sailors had some need of these 
assurances, for the only provision they had with them 
was a small quantity of Indian corn, which, at the low 
rate of little more than half a pint for each man per day, 
would only last them sixty days; nor were they at all 
sure, whether, on making the Ladrone Islands, they 
should be able to obtain fresh supplies. ‘“ But,” says 
Dampier, “ our bold adventurers seldom proceed with 
much wariness,”— and across, the Pacific was the 
wealthy Spanish port of Manilla, which blinded them 
to many dangers. During the voyage the buccaneers 
flogzed one of their men for stealing, encountered many 
perils, and endured dreadful privations. At last, how- 
ever, on the 20th of May, when the men were half 
starved and mutinous, they saw, to their infinite joy, one 
of the Ladrone Islands before them. ‘* And well it was 
for us,” says our traveller, “‘ that we got sight of it 
before our provision was spent, for, as I was afterwards 
informed, the men had contrived, first, to: kill Captain 
Swan and eat him, and after him all of us who were 
accessory in promoting the undertaking of this voyage. 
This made Captain Swan say to me after our arrival, 
‘Ah! Dampier, you would have’ made them but a 
poor meal!’ for I was as lean as the captain was lusty 
and fleshy.” 

After staying twelve days at the island they had 
reached so opportunely, and procuring a supply of pro- 
visions and water, the hardy adventurers shaped their 
course for the Philippine Islands, among which they 
arrived on the 2lst of June, and where they remained 
(chiefly at Mindanao) till the 14th of January. This 
place had so many attractions, that six or eight of the 
buccaneers ran away, resolved to stay there; and as 
Captain Swan lived constantly ashore, showing little 
disposition for future enterprise, and as the mariners 
were suspicious of his projects, they seized the ship and 
sailed away without him. While they were at Mindanao 
the most violent disputes ensued among the freebooters. 
“ The main division was between those that had money 
and those that had none.” ‘“ The latter,” Dampier 
continues, “ grew drunk and quarrelsome ; which dis- 
orderly actions deterred me from going aboard, for [ did 
ever abhor drunkenness.” (He was, however, on board 
when the ship sailed.) Sixteen of the men fell victims 
to their intemperance and the jealousy of the natives, and 
were buried near Mindanao river. 

The ship was now in the hands of “ a mad crew ;”’— 
they seem to have proceeded at random from place to 
place, chiefly between the promontory of Malacca, 
Cochin China, China, and the Philippines. Though 
this gave Dampier the opportunity of seeing an immense 
deal of the world, and of acquiring much new informa- 
tion, particularly concerning the mysterious Chinese 
empire, he grew weary of his situation, alarmed at the 
imprudent conduct of his companions, and very anxious 
to escape from them to some English factory in India. 
He was reconciled, however, when he learned that the 
buccaneers intended to sail by a very circuitous route, 
from the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea. ‘ I was well 
enough satisfied,” he says, “ knowing that the farther 
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we went, the more knowledge and experience I should 
get, which was the main thing that I regarded.” Such 
were the ardour and constancy of this extraordinary man 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Dampier’s associates were, however, by this tine sd 
unruly and capricious, that there was no counting: on 
any plan they made. We find them shortly after loiter- 
ing at the Celebes, then at Timor, and then at Australia 
Incognita or New Holiand, which immense country was 
very little known at that time. Whilst staying at New 
Holland, Dampier endeavoured to persuade the men to 
sail for some English factory or establishment in India, 
but they threatened to turn him ashore, and leave him 
among the wretched savages of the island, if he ever 
mentioned the subject again, On this he resolved to 
make his escape from them at some convenient place. 
Sailing from New Holland, they arrived at the island 
of Triste, near to Sumatra, in about a month. | This 
would have been a good point of departure for Dampier, 
but he could not compass his escape. He, therefore, 
went on with the ship to the Nicobar Islands in the 
south-east of the Bay of Bengal, and there, with two 
other Englishmen, was, after much opposition on the 
part of the crew, permitted to remain. He was soon 
after joined by four Malays, belonging to Acheen in 
Sumatra, who, with their proa, had been taken by the 
buccaneers, and were now liberated. Dampier, who, 
like Robert Knox, the captive in Ceylon, had a decided 
commercial turn, and a quick eye to the natural products 
and advantages of a country, thought he saw a prospect 
of establishing a profitable trade in ambergris, which 
abounded in the Nicobars, with the quiet but shy natives, 
and of making thereby a considerable fortune for bim- 
self. To carry this into effect, however, it was necessary 
to reach some European settlement, where they, could 
procure axes, cloth, and such -articles as would be 
acceptable, in way of barter, to the natives, who. cared 
uot for money as a medium of commercial intercourse. 
They accordingly went in a canoe to the east side of the 
island, and thence, on the 15th of May, 1688, being 
eight individuals crowded in a small and fragile boat, 
they intrepidly started for Acheen in Sumatra. The 
distance was forty leagues, and an open, and frequently 
a most tempestuous sea lay between the two places. 
They were baffled by strong currents, and then exposed 
in their egg-shell of a boat to a fearful storm, which 
Dampier has described with wonderful nature and force. 
“IT had been,” he says, “in many imminent dangers 
before now, but the worst of them all was but a play- 
game in comparison to this, * * * Other dangers 
came not upon me with such a leisurely and dreadful 
solemnity. A sudden skirmish or engagement, or so, 
was nothing when one’s blood was up, and pushed for- 
ward with eager expectations. But here I had a lin- 
gering view of approaching death, and little or no hopes 
of escaping it; and I must confess that my courage, 
which I had hitherto kept up, failed me here; and I 
made very sad reflections on my former life, and looked 
back with horror and detestation on actions which 
before I disliked, but now I trembled at the remembrance 
of. I had long before this repented me of my roving 
course of life, but never with such coucern as now.” 

The storm at length abated, and after a wonderful 
escape they reached Sumatra, but in a wretched state of 
health. An English captain at Acheen proposed a trip, 
with which, at another time, Dampier would have been 
enchanted: it was to go to Persia, where they were to 
sell the ship, then join the caravans to Aleppo, “* and so 
home for England ;” but at present his health and 
spirits were sunk, and he thought the end of his wander- 
ings would be a grave in Sumatra. He soon, however, 
rallied; in 1688 he made a voyage to Tonquin, tie 
next year another to Malacca, then another to Fort St. 
George, whence he returned to Bencouli in Sumatra» 
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where he served for five months as a gunner to the fort 
of an English factory. In all these vicissitudes, in sick- 
hess or in health, Dampier continued to acquire know- 
ledge and keep his journals. Finding the governor of 
the fort at Bencouli to be a vulgar tyrant, he determined 
to leave that place. “I had other motives also,” he 
says, “ for my going away; I began to long after my 
native country, after such a ramble from it; and I pro- 
posed no small advantage to myself from my Painted 
Prince.” 

This painted prince. was afterwards well known in 
England, where he was exhibited for money, and where 
he ultimately died (at Oxford) of the small pox. He 
was the son of a chief of one of the Spice Islands, but 
having. been taken by an enemy, and passing through 
several hands as a slave, fell at last into those of .an 
English trader, called Moody, who gave Dampier a half 
share in him, and left him eftirely at his disposal. Our 
traveller, in this curious partnership in a human body, 
had largér views than those of a common showman. 
He says,. “ Besides what might be gained by showing 
him in England, I was in hopes that, when I had got 
some money, I might there obtain what I had in vain 
sought for in the Indies, viz.,a ship from the merchants, 
wherewith to carry him back to Meangis and reinstate 
him ‘there in his ‘own country, and by his favour and 
negociation to establish a traffic for the spice and other 
products of those islands.” 

Accordingly, having made an agreement with a friendly 
captain bound for England, and shipped his painted 
prince, Dampier, eluding the vigilance of the governor 
of Bencouli; crept through one of the port-holes of the 
fort, got on board the ship, and sailed for home 
(which he had last left in 1678) on the 25th of January, 
1691.° After touching at the Cape of Good Hope and 
the’ Island of St. Helena, he came to anchor in the 
Downs, on the 16th of September, 1691, having com- 
ye the circumnavigation of the globe. On reaching 
4ondon he was so poor as to be almost immediately 
obliged to sell his share in the painted prince, whom he 
affectionately describes as an interesting, amiable savage. 

Part of Dampier’s time, between the period of his 
return to England and his departure on fresh adventures 
in 1698, was employed in compiling from his journals 
and publishing an account of his voyages and travels, 
which * appeared “in two straightforward, unostentatious 
volumes, and were received as they merited. 

' He is next héard of as a commander in the king’s 
service of a sloop-of-war, with twelve guns and fifiy men. 
With this vessel, which was disgracefully appointed, and 
with a bad, mutinous crew, Dampier sailed from the 
Downs on the 14th of January, 1698, on a voyage of 
discovery. He went to New Holland, New Guinea, 
Tymor, Java, and numerous other places, ably perform- 
ing the service with which he was entrusted; but on 
his return homeward, the ship, which appears to have 
been rotten from age, foundered at sea, near the unin- 
habited Isle of Ascension. Dampier and his crew with 
difficulty reached the island, where they lived upon wild 
goats and turtle, until an English East Indiaman fortu- 
nately took them up and carried them home. He pub- 
lished an interesting account of part of this voyage, but 
never finished it, “ being obliged,” he says, “ to prepare 
for another voyage sooner than was expected.” ‘This 
is the last we learn of his adventures from himself, for he 
never published again. It has been ascertained, how- 
ever, that he afterwards commanded a ship in the South 
Seas, and then, in the capacity of pilot, accompanied 
Captain Woodes Rogers in a voyage round the world. 

Where the wandering life of this extraordinary man 
terminated—where his ashes were at last laid at rest, 
whether in the great deep, in some island in the Pacific 
or the Indian Ocean, or on “ the small estate in Dorset- 
shire near his native county of Somerset "—we have not 
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been able to discover. A portrait of him is preserved in 
the Trinity House, London. 

His voyages, with ‘ A Discourse of Winds, Breezes, 
Storms, Tides, and Currents,’ have often been reprinted, 
in three volumes, octavo. They are written in strong, 
idiomatic English, and bear evidence of extreme vera- 
city. The nautical portions are highly esteemed by 
professional and scientific men, whilst his descriptions 
of the inhabitants of the numerous countries he visited, 
and of the objects of natural history, are so fresh, clear, 
and yet detailed, that they must delight every reader, 
His style is, indeed, highly picturesque and descriptive; 
his sentiments are generally good and generous ; and 
though he was for so many years the associate of lawless 
men, he preserves a moral tone in his writings. 





ITALIAN LETTER-WRITERS. 


Some years ago it was no uncommon thing, particularly 
in those parts of London near the river, as Wapping 
and Shadwell, to see stuck in the window of a shop or 
in front of a stall, such inscriptions as ‘‘ Letters written 
here,” “ Letters written to all parts of the World,” “A 
large assortment of letters on all sorts of subjects to be 
found within,” &c. &c. 

These inscriptions, however, have been gradually dis- 
appearing with the spread of education among the 
people. No doubt there are still many individuals in 
London who cannot write, and that much remains to be 
done in the important branch of popular instruction, 
but it is equally certain that at the present day there 
are few families, even among the poorest, without some 
member of it, or without some friend or neighbour, that 
is qualified to’carry on its limited correspondence ;— 
and thus the occupation of a general public letter- 
writer is going, and is almost gone, from among us in 
London. 

Far different is it at Rome, and still more so at 
Naples. - In both these cities a body of men-not:incon- 
siderable in number, and who have no other occupation 
whatever, gain their bread by writing letters for the 
poor and uneducated classes. ‘These humble yet im- 
portant functionaries—for in no condition of society can 
the faculty of carrying on a correspondence of “affection 
or of business by means of letters be cousidered ‘other- 
wise than important—do not, generally speaking, oceupy 
either shop or stall, but ply their labours in the-open air. 
Their portable establishment, or stock in trade, consists 
of an old rickety table, with sometimes a desk upon it, 
two low stools, (one for the writer, the other for the cus- 
tomer), a few sheets of paper, some pens, a penknife 
made like a razor and almost as big, a still more oddly- 
shaped inkhorn, and a pair of spectacles, either to aid their 
sight or to give a grave look. Thus furnished they sit 
through the day, generally near to the post-office, either 
despatching business or waiting for it. ‘The variety of 
subjects they have to discuss is of course almost infinite ; 
but as people are never more inclined to write than 
when they are in love, and as the poor Italians are a 
very loving and (be it said to their honour, and the 
shame of their rich and noble countrymen) a very 
virtuous people, these scribes have, perhaps, love-letters 
to write more frequently than any other kind of epistle. 

The grave, dignified, and sagacious-looking old man 
represented in our engraving, is engaged on that tender 
subject, which contrasts singularly with his years, his 
long white beard, and wrinkled countenance. The 
fair contadina *, kneeling by the side of his table, has 
placed upon it an open letter, in the corner of which we 
read the endearing words “ anima mia,” or “ my soul,” 
and it is doubtless to this she is dictating an answer, 
counting the periods, in true Italian fashion, on her 
fingers, while the venerable scribe is mending his pea 
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{The Roman Letter-Writer. } 


and catching his theme previously to beginning his 
flourish. ‘The picture from which our wood-cut is taken 
was painted at Rome by Mr. J. P. Davis. The scribe is 
no invention of the painter's, but a well-known cha- 
racter at Rome, where he is probably still to be found, 
as he used to be a few years since, pursuing his vocation 
iu fair weather and in foul—acting as the organ of the 
poor and the lowly, with an enviable indifference to all 
the great world around him. Our wood-cut conveys an 
imperfect idea of the picture, which is distinguished for 
the delicacy of expression in the female figures, and the 
beauty of its colouring. Youthful faces bearing the 
same tender earnestness of expression and (particularly 
at Rome) the same degree of poetical beauty—con- 
iadine engaged in precisely the same manner—must 
have struck the eye of every traveller who has not 
confined his attention tO operas, conversazioni, and 
picture-galleries, but extended it to what passes in the 
humbler streets and bye-places occupied by the people : 
—where, as Dr. Johnson observed long ago, national 
eharacter best displays itself. 

To all future travellers of this kind, or investigators 





of popular manners and feelings, we would recommend 
the stalls of the public letter-writers at Naples, where, 
owing to the people being still less educated than in 
the states of the pope, and the population being more 
than double that of Rome, they abound much more than 
in the “eternal city.” In a vico, or lane, by the side of 
the post-office of Naples, they generally “ plant the 
desk,” as they are there at hand not only to write 
answers but to read the letters as they arrive,—for the 
accomplishment of reading is almost as rare as that of 
writing among the poor Neapolitans. There, close to 
the iron-grated windows of the post-office through which 
the letters are delivered, the patient scrivani sit from 
eight o’clock in the morning till the dusk of evening. In 
the lane there is an archway, some few yards ‘in length, 
formed by a building that permits a beneath ; 
and here part of them draw their tables to be protected 
from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, and, 
partially, from the cold in winter. Those whe cannot 
avail themselves of this shelter fit out a piece of .sail- 
cloth or canvass above their tables when the day is very 
hot. In winter, and there are many cold wintry days 
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even at Naples, they wrap themselves in rough old 
tabarri or cloaks, and furnish themselves each with a 
little earthen pot of ignited charcoal, the whole fuel of 
which might very well be contained in a soup-ladle. 

As their customers are, of course, confined to the 
poorest classes,—to soldiers and sailors—their wives or 
sweethearts,—to sheep-drivers from Apulia or buffalo- 
herds from Calabria,—to servant-maids, nurses, and 
such sort of people,—their calling, it will naturally be 
supposed, is not a very lucrative one. For a letter of 
ordinary length their charge is’ about five Neapolitan 
grani, or twopence English; but this is proportionably 
increased to ten or even to fifteen grani; while, for 
petitions to the king or government, which they also 
write, and which the poor, sanguine Neapolitans are 
fond of sending in, though it does not appear they get 
much by the practice, they charge as much as two or 
three carlini (three carlint make the important sum of 
one shilling English!) Yet with these trifling gains the 
scrivani contrive to live, and, for the most part, to keep 
a family. They eat their maccaroni when they have had 
a good day’s work ; and now and then drive about ina 
corribolo or a ¢alesso on holidays. 

In a preceding Number, we have described the com- 
mon Neapolitans as being a light-hearted, noisy, farcical 
people. The scenes of most frequent occurrence ut the 
stands of the letter-writers, where all bawl out their 
private affairs aloud, and show the greatest excitement 
about the smallest trifles, are scenes, to the spectator, of 
downright farce and fun; but occasionally, and not un- 
frequently. these are mingled with exhibitions of thrilling 
passion and pathos. The poor old father, or the mother— 
the wife or the sister—of some sailor or soldier, or poor 
man, long absent, will come running to the scrivano 
with a letter just handed through the bars of the office, 
impatient, breathless, yet afraid to hear him read its 
contents; or, at other times, somé such persons will 
come in the agonies of grief, displayed with all the 
vivacity of Italian expression of countenance and ges- 
ticulation, to avail themselves of the letter-writer’s pen 
in communicating some fatal intelligence. These things 
combined,—the humour-and farce with the occasional 
tragedy of humble life,—render the resort of the scrivani 
a valuable study to the artist, tothe poet, and to him who 
would investigate the workings of the human mind under 
various circumstances and impressions, and without re- 
straint or disguise. 


MISAPPLIED LABOUR. 
In all ages the love of overcoming great difficulties, 
without any proportionate end in view, has prevailed in 
a greater or less degree. Some notice of a few of these 
“ impertinences ” (as they have been quaintly termed) 
may not be unentertaining to the reader. 

In No. 285 of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ Dr. 
Oliver gives an account of a cherry-stone seen by him, 
in 1687, on which were carved one hundred and twenty- 
four heads so distinctly, that the naked eye could dis- 
tinguish those belonging to popes, emperors, and kings, 
by their mitres and crowns. ‘Jt was bought in Prussia 
for £300, and thence conveyed to England, where it 
was considered an object of so much value, that its 
possession was disputed, and became the subject of a 
suit in Chancery. In ages far more remote we are told 
of a chariot of ivory, constructed by Mermecides, which 
was so small that a fly could cover it with his wing; and 
also of a ship, formed of the same materials, which could 
be hidden under the wing of a bee. Pliny tells us, that 
the ‘ Iliad of Homer,’ an epic poem of fifteen thousand 
verses, was written in so small a space as to be eontained 
in a nutshell; while Elian mentions an ‘artist who wrote 
a distich in letters of gold, which he enclosed in the rind 
of a grain of corn. In our own country, in the reign 


of Queen Elizabeth, sintilar feats of penmanship were 
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performed. The Harleian MS., 530, mentions “ a rare 
piece of work brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Eng- 
lishman, a clerk of Chancery:” this was the whole 
Bible contained “ in a large English walnut no bigger 
than a hen’s egg; the nut holdeth the book ; there are as 
many leaves in his book as the great Bible, and he hath 
written as much in one of his little leaves as a great leaf of 
the Bible.” This wonderful performance, we are informed, 
“was seen by many thousands.” In the Curiosities of 
Literature’ we meet with many other accounts of similar 
ingenious exploits, which show what perseverance may 
effect, although they lead us to regret that so much 
industry and talent should have been so ill bestowed. 

There is a drawing of the head of Charles I1. in the 
library of St. John’s College at Oxford, wholly composed 
of minute written characters, which at a small distance 
resembie the lines of an engraving. The lines of the 
head and the ruff are said to contain the Book of Psalms, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. In the British 
Muséum is a portrait of Queen Anne, not much above 
the size of the hand. On this drawing are a number ot 
lines and scratches, which, it is asserted, include the entire 
contents of a thin folio, which is there also to be seen. 

The present age does not offer so many proofs of ill- 
directed industry and frivolous performances. Some 
object of utility is now generally proposed; and the 
rapid improvements which are daily being miade in every 
branch of art, and the continual additions we in conse- 
quence reccive to our means of comfort and convenience, 
seem to prove that the pursuits of the ingenious are 
more generally directed to objects of real benefit. 

It is not enough to exert industry and perseverance ; 
these are but the tools with which we work out ‘some 
great end: the mind must be enlightened to direct and 
use these tools to good purpose, for the advantage of the 
workman and for the general good. 


CAPACITY OF BODIES FOR WATER. 

As it may be interesting to many to know the com 
parative as well as the positive absorption of water by 
various bodies, we subjoi: the following table, the details 
of which were made with care. The weight of each 
substance was ascertained before immersion ; next, when 
the water ceased running and began to drop ; and, lastly, 
when all dropping, had ceased, and the bodies were in 
that ‘state in which they may be supposed to be full of 
moisture. 





Weighed. Dry; Dripping. Done Dripping. 
Flannel 144 grs. 1953 grs. .700 grs. 
Woollen Cloth -56 ,, 370 ,, 19E .. 4 
Linen 375; 2tto” 5, 1050", 
Calico as *% 1150 ,, 450 , 
Cambric Muslin 95 ,, 883 _ ,, 307 5, 
Very fine do, 54 yy 715°: 5, 297 ..,, 
Glove Leather 106 , 1170 ,, 677 » 
Kid do. 172 ,, dae 421 ,, 
Shoe do. 3 5 94 Cy, we 
Sponge 185 ,, 2440 ,, 2070 ,, 


From these data the following table may be con 
structed, to show in the first instance the absorbing 
powers, and, in the second place, the retaining powers, for 
moisture, of the various bodies thus experimented upon 

Flannel absorbed 11 and retained 5 times its weight of water 


Woollen Cloth 6} 2 34 s 
Linen Cloth 53 99 3 9 
Calico 10 a 4 2 
Cambric Muslin 9 pa 3 » 
Fine Muslin 13 » 5 pa 
Glove Leather 11 » 64 9 
Kid do. 45 a 24 » 
Shoe do, 2 » 2 . less a fraction 
Sponge 13 » ll ” 


From these results, it may be seen, that although 
some substances, in the first instance, take up an equal, 
or nearly an equal quantity of water with the sponge, 
such as the flannel, fine muslin, and glove-leather, yet 
their powers of retaining the same are very far inferior. 
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AN ARMENIAN MARRIAGE AT CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Some time since I gave you an account of a Greek 
wedding in Asia Minor; the ceremonies attending an 
Armenian marriage in the same country, at Constanti- 
nople, and all over the East, are still more curious. They 
are much too long and tedious to be given in detail, but 
I will endeavour to point out some of their most 
amusing peculiarities. The Armenians, who are an 
industrious, thrifty, and quiet people, are very numerous 
in Turkey: they are Christians, but divided into two 


classes; the most numerous adhering to the doctrine of 


the old Armenian church, or what is termed the heresy 
of Eutyches, and the minor class professing the religion 
of the church of Rome. The account of a murriage 
which I propose to give of course applies only to the 
former class. 

These Armenians keep their wives and daughters as 
much apart from all male society as the Turks do theirs. 
When abroad their women are veiled and muffled up, so 
as to be distinguished from the Turkish fair only by the 
different colours of their slippers and robes. Indeed the 
whole of their domestic economy (except in not admitting 
a plurality of wives) and their manner of living differ 
in scarcely anything from those of the Turks. Court- 
ship and attachment before marriage are, therefore, things 
unknown among them. 

When a young man 1s to be married, his mother selects 
the bride; and matters being arranged between the two 
families, an interchange of presents ratifies the treaty and 
forms the betrothal. The nature of these presents is 
strictly regulated by ancient law and usage, and each 
present, as it passes, is blessed by a priest. 

After two days of feasting and ceremony, on. the 
morning of the third day the bridegroom, accompanied 
by all his relatives and friends, goes to fetch his bride 
from her father’s house to his own. On their meeting, 
his father-in-law presents him with a bright new watcn, 
and his mother-in-law and her nearest relations hang 
pieces of gold tinsel to his calpack or great hat. He is 
then introduced to his bride, who sits immoveable on a 
low sofa in a corner of the room, and so completely 
covered with dresses, that not so much as the point of a 
finger or of her slipper is visible. A thick white linen 
veil, only used on this solemn occasion, and called a 
perkem, is thrown over her head ; and over this again is 
thrown another veil, composed of tinse] and thin lamina 
of gold, or sheets of gilt paper. The only part of the 
bride left uncovered is her hair: this flows down, and, 
joined to a mass of false hair, rests upon the sofa. 

The officiating priest raises the bride from the sofa, 
leads her, blindfolded as she is, to the centre of the 
room, and‘ there, pronouncing a blessing over them, 
places her hand in that of the bridegroom. All present 
then form in order of procession. A priest goes first, 
carrying a lighted torch, then follows the bridegroom, 
and the march is closed by the bride, who, unable to sce 
her way, is led by two female relatives. On arriving at 
the bridegroom's house the bride is smoked with incense, 
burning in a silver dish, and then sprinkled with rose- 
water. » After this, she is led into an inner room and 
left alone with the females. 

The bridegroom proceeds to another apartment, where 
a barber is ready to shave him, As the Armenians 
shave all their head like the Turks, this is rather a long 
process. When it is finished the priest produces his 
wedding suit of clothes, and blesses each article as he 
presents it. As soon as the happy man is attired he is 
re-conducted to his bride, who then rises from the sofa, 
and afier being enveloped by the matrons in an immeuse 
shawl called a duvack, or coverail, advances to meet 
him:in the middle of the room. 

There the priest again joins their hands, and knocks 
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their foreheads gently together. Two assistant priests 
then place in the centre of the apartment a table, on 
which are two wax-lights (like the torches of Hymen 
in the ceremonial of the ancient Greeks and Romanus). 
The priesis then chant some passages from the Gospel 
in Armenian. While this chanting proceeds, one of 
the family holds a large crucifix over the bridegroom and 
bride, who again touch foreheads, and so continue te 
lean against each other. When the priest has done 
singing, he produces two silken’strings precisely alike, 
each being made of a thread of white silk, interwoven 
with a thread of rose-coloured silk. The first of these 
he ties round the brow of the bridegroom, immediately 
over whom the crucifix is then held, and puts these 
singular questions, making a solemn pause between each, 

“ If she is blind, thou acceptest her?” 

“If she is lame, thou acceptest her ?” 

“ If she is hnmp-backed, thou acceptest her?” 

The bridegroom's brief response is “ I accept.” 

The priest then ties the second silken string round 
the head of the bride, who at the moment stands under 
the crucifix, and says, 

“ Thou acceptest.” 

Her answer is, “ I accept.” 

On this all present shower small pieces of money on 
the couple, the cross is waved triumphantly over their 
heads, the priests again chant, the wax torches are ex- 
tinguished, and the pair are man and wife. 

The husband and all the men then quit the apartment. 
During their absence the matrons remove the duvack, 
and some of the robes, under which the bride is almost 
suffocated. Ata given signal the husband is re-admitted, 
the matrons withdraw the linen veil, and then for the 
first time he sees the features of his wife: He is, how- 
ever, only favoured with a glance. All the company are 
admitted ; and though the linen veil is not again drawn, 
her head is covered with the tinsel and gold sheets. All 
the females invited to the festival then approach the sofa 
where the bride is seated, kiss her, and put some present 
into herhand. After this all her male relations to the 
remotest degree are permitted to raise the tinsel, and 
gaze for a moment at the bride’s face; and to kiss her 
hand, into which every one of them puts a present. A 
feast then commences, and with a~series of eastern 
amusements in which there is little variety, continues for 
three days with scarcely any interruption. All this time 
the bride remains ‘mute and motionless on the sofa. It 
would be the height of indecorum for het to speak a 
word, even in a whisper, to any other person than an 
old matron, sometimes her nurse, who’ has accompanied 
her from her paternal roof. The Armenians, who are 
generally a frugal, abstemious people, eat and drink 
immoderately on these occasions. Many of the dishes 
are regulated by old laws. . 

‘Towards the conclusion of the third day, the principal 
officiating priest repairs to the bride, and having 
summoned the bridegroom to his presence, he with great 
solemnity removes the silken string which he had tied 
round the head of each, and carries away the tinsel veil 
which had hitherto concealed the lady’s features. 

Alter this the wife is left for the first time with her 
husband, and permitted to speak; but, according to the 
old laws, she is not to open her lips for a whole twelve- 
mouth in the presence of her mother-in-law or her married 
sister-in-law. The ancient Armenian rescript is positive 
on this head; and though the harsh rule is now, at 
least at Constantinople, relaxed in practice, the young 
wife must maintain a show of profound respect and 
absolute submission to her husband’s relatives, 

Perhaps no people in the world are more attached to 
their old national laws and usages than the Armenians. 
A custom, if it is ancient, has with them the force of a 
religious dogma, and is as much venerated. Even the 
marriages of the poor are not relieved from these cere- 
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monials; but as the poor cannot afford the means, the 

Armenian church and the rich of its communion come to 

their aid, and lend the robes, dresses, &c., and furnish 

materials for the long feast, rather than suffer their old 

customs to be infringed. Every Armenian church has a 

depét of pots and pans, plates and dishes, to lend to the 
oor on these occasions. 

In M. Picard’s great work on ceremonies, and religious 
customs, in the works of Tournefort and other eastern 
travellers, the reader may find circumstantial, and still 
more extraordinary accounts of Armenian weddings. 
The memoirs of Artemi (a native Armenian), which were 
published in English a few years since, also afford some 
curious and authentic particulars, 





PULQUE. 
(Abridged from Black's Translation of ‘ Humbeldi’s New Spain.”) 


Tuere hardly exists a race of savages upon the face of 
the earth who cannot prepare some kind of beverage 
from the vegetable kingdom: yet there are few nations 
who cultivate certain plants merely with a view to pre- 
pare beverages from them: The most part of civilized 
nations draw their drinks from the same plants which 
constitute the basis of their nourishment ; and the old 
continent affords us no instance of vine plantations but 
to the west of the Indus. But in the new continent we 
have the example of a people who not only extract liquors 
from the amylaceous and sugary substince of the maize, 
the manioc, and bananas, or from the pulp of several 
species of mimosa, but who cultivate expressly a plant of 
the family of the ananas, to convert its juice into a spi- 
rituous liquor, which is called Pulque. On the interior 
table land, and in the intendency of Puebla, and in that 
of Mexico, through a vast extent of country, the eye 
reposes only on fields planted with pittes or maguey. 
This plant, of a coriaceous and prickly leaf, which, with 
the cactus opuntia, has become wild since the sixteenth 
century throughout all the south of Europe, the Canary 
Islands, and the Coast of Africa, gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to the Mexican landscape. 

The agaves are planted in rows at a distance of fifty- 
eight inches from each other. The plants only begin 
to yield the juice which goes by the name of honey, on 
account of the sugary principle with which it abounds 
when the hampe is on the point of its development. 
And as the plant is destroyed if the incision be made 
long before the flowers would naturally have developed 
themselves, it is of great importance for the cultivator to 
know exactly the period of efflorescence. Its proximity 
is announced by appearances which the experienced 
cultivator readily understands. He goes daily through 
his plantations to mark the plants that approach efflo- 
rescence; and if he has any doubt he applies to the 
experts of the village—old Indians, who, from longer 
experience, have a judgment or rather tact more securely 
to be relied on. 

About the age of eight years in general, but in good 
soils so early as five, and in bad not till eighteen, a 
maguey begins to give signs of the development of its 
hampe. ‘They then prepare to collect the juice of which 
the pulque is made. They cut the bundle of central 
leaves and enlarge, insensibly, the wound, covering it 
with lateral leaves, which they raise by drawing them 
close and tying them at the extremities. In this wound 
the vessels appear to deposit all the juice which would 
have formed the colossal hampe loaded with flowers. 
This is a true vegetable spring that keeps running for 
two or three months, and from which the Indian draws 
three or four times a-day. We may judge of the quick- 
ness or slowness of the motion of the juice by the quan- 
tity of honey extracted from the maguey at different 
times of the day: a plant commonly yields, in twenty- 
four hours, 242 cubic inches, nearly equal to eight pints, 
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of which three are obtained at sun-rise, two at mid-day, 
and three at six in the evening. A very vigorous plant 
sometimes yields about seven quarts, or 454 cubic inches, 
per day for from four to five months, which amounts to 
the enormous quantity of 67,130 cubic inches, supplied 
by a plant scarcely five feet in height. 

The honey, or juice of the agave, is of a very agreeable 
sour taste. It easily ferments on account of the sugar 
and mucilage which it contains. To accelerate this 
fermentation they add, however, a little old and acid 
pulque. This operation is terminated in three or four 
days. The vinous beverage, which resembles citer, 
has an odour of putrid meat, extremely disagreeable ; 
but Europeans who have been able to get over the 
aversion which this fetid odour inspires, prefer the 
pulque to any other liquor. They consider it as stoma- 
chic, strengthening, and especially as very nutritive; 
and it is recommended to lean persons. 

A very intoxicating brandy is formed from the pulque, 
which is called mexical or aguardiente de maguey, and 
though the Spanish colonial government prohibited its 
use, as prejudicial to the Spanish brandy trade, such 
quantities of it were manufactured, that the whole 
importation of brandy into Mexico alone amounted to 
32,000 barrels. 


But the maguey is not only the wine of the Aztecs, it . 


can also supply the place of the hemp of Asia, and the 
papyrus of the Egyptians. The paper on which the 
ancient Mexicans painted their hieroglyphical figures 
was made of the fibres of agave leaves, macerated in 
water, and disposed in layers like the Egyptian papyrus, 
and the mulberry of the South Sea Islands. ‘M. Hum- 
boldt brought home with him several fragments of 
Aztec manuscripts written on maguey papers of a 
thickness so different that some of them resembled 
pasteboard, while others resemble! Chinese paper. ‘The 
thread which is obtained from the maguey is known in 
Europe by the name of pite thread, and is preferred by 
naturalists to every other, because it is less subject to 
twist. The juice which the agave yields, when it is still 
far from the period of efflorescence, is very acid, and is 
successfully employed as a caustic in the cleansing ot 
wounds, The prickles which terminate the leaves served 
formerly, like those of the cactus, for pins and nails to 
the Indians, 





{Agave.} 
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